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THE GOSSIPER, No. X. 


Cursus est certus etatis funa via est data; ut et infirmitas 
puerorum, et ferocitas juvenum et gravitas jam Constantis eta- 
tis, et senectutis maturitas naturale quiddam habet quod suo 
tempore percipi debeat. CICERO DE SENEC. 


Every age in the life of man possesses its peculiar charac- 
ter, and in nothing do we more consult our own happiness 
and that of society, than by supporting our respective parts 
with virtue and propriety. In proportion to our deviation 
from the path which nature has assigned us, we are pretty 
certain of meeting with sorrow and mortification. The 
slightest and most superficial observation of society must 
convince us how ridiculous those appear, who, not content 
with marching on prudently with theig cotemporaries, either 
Jag behind with their juniors, or hasten forward amongst 
their seniors. But setting aside their ridiculous appearance, 
society is but little benefitted by such perversions. The 
young man whose province it is to acquire instruction, and 
make observation, is very ill calculated to engross the con- 
versation, by assuming the learning and decision of a pro- 
fessor. He is generally treated by the majority with con- 
tempt, and the most candid cannot but lament an intrusion 
of learning, which is just sufficient to make ignorance visi- 
ble. For such conduct as this, however, palliation may be 
offered— 


A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Castalian spring. 


The less we know, the more we imagine we do know; on 
the contrary, those who have made the greatest acquire- 
ments in literature, generally confess they have still the 
most to learn. Learning may he compared to an extensive 
prospect; as we ascend a hill to observe it, the first step 
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we take we fancy we have seen it all, but the higher 
we ascend the more we have to see; the horizon, which 
bounds our view, is proportionally increased with our 
progress. Observation and reflection may correct this 
error of youth and inexperience; but what defence can 
be set up for those, who, far advanced in years, still 
wish to retain the follies and vices of their younger days? 
1 was lately in a mixed company of both sexes, among 
whom I was particularly struck with the manner and ap- 
pearance of a beau of three score ; his dress was extremely 
fashionable, and could he have concealed the wrinkles of 
his face and the dimness of his eyes, I might have fancied 
him thirty. But, alas, it is to little purpose that art endea- 
vours to hide the ravages of time, or palliate the decays of 
nature! His compliments to the fair, and his excessive 
politeness, carried too much the air of burlesque to excite 
any thing but ridicule and contempt. After tea, music was 
proposed, to which the antiquated beau readily assented, 
and was nothing loth to contribute his assistance in so de- 
lightful an amusement, but alas! 
‘* His big, manly voice, 
Turning again tow’rd childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound.” 


The poor man, not content with harmony, must form 
one in a corps de ballet; here smothered laughter burst 
forth, which, however, did not discompose the sang froid 
of this juvenile votary of Terpsichore. 

Matrimonial connections, where a great disparity of years 
exists between the parties, may very properly be subjected 
to the same censure, An old man with a young wife has 
small prospect of happiness for himself; youth and age 
are but little similar in their tastes. He can never reason- 
ably hope to see his children brought up, and generally 
speaking, a country is but little profited by widows and or- 
phans. As I have, however, lately received a letter, giving 
an account of an extraordinary match, I shall make no apo- 
logy for laying it before my readers. 
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TO THE GOSSIPER,. 
Sir, 

Ir any of your fair readers who have passed their grand 
climacteric, shall have despaired of obtaining an husband, 
let them take heart at what I beg to relate. 

You must know, Sir, that the conversation of our town 
has lately been engrossed by the following singular wedding. 
A widow lady who resided here, about, the age of seventy- 
five, (not particularly young for her years) has lately given 
her hand to a needy adventurer of twenty-five. 


“¢ Youth, health, and ease, and most an am’rous mind, 

To second nuptials had her thoughts inclin’d, 

And former joys had left a secret sting behind.” 
DRYDEN, 


At least we may suppose so. But, Sir, strange to tell, all 
the ladies, both old and young, (perhaps from envy) have 
very unkindly sent the young bride to Coventry. It has 


been to no purpose that she has greatly mended her pace, 
(viz. from a snail’s gallop to a good hobbling trot ;) the 
milliner has in vain decked the blooming fair one in choicest 
bridal vests; but folks are so ill-natured, that not contented 
with laughing, they utter their satirical speeches so loud, 
that the young bride, though rather hard of hearing, cannot 
fail to understand them. 

Now, Sir, Ido hope that you will give very shortly a 
Philipic upon persons meddling with other people’s business. 
It is very hard that young folks, bound in the silken bands 
of Hymen, should thus furnish merriment to the vulgar. 
I shall not be sorry to see some of your female correspond- 
ents vindicating the injured fair one. 


— 
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I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
OBSERVATOR. 
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THE CHILD OF THE BATTLE; 
BY H. FINN. 
(Continued from page 194.) 





It was evening when we arrived in London, and the con- 
fusion of voices and vehicles bespoke the emporium of 
wealth and commerce. After slowly passing through a 
dense vapour, and encountering innumerable obstructions, 
we arrived at a hotel at the west end of the town. As the 
Earl seemed to avoid nothing so much as delay upon our 
journey, I had need of rest; but though assisted by fatigue, 
I could not sleep; the rattling of carriages through the 
night made me regret my sequestered pallet in Yorkshire. 
I had turned part of my father’s property into specie, that I 
might not barter my independence of mind for a sense of 
obligation. My patron’s assiduity was unrelaxing to place 
himself in the most amiable point of view; and | confess 
that I was never so happy as when listening to his conver- 
sation, and receiving the treasures of his well-stored mind. 
There were few subjects upon which he could not discourse 
scientifically, and of which he did not discover a perfect 
knowledge. The public buildings, amusements, exhibitions, 
&c. were the first objects of attraction. But not to weary 
your patience by a repetition of the gradations of dissipa- 
tion, through which my pretended patron led me, at the 
close ofa year I had plunged deep into the vortex of fashion- 
able depravity. The lurking seeds generated in former 
years, and which, instead of being extinct, had only lain 
dormant during those of solitude, warmed and revived by 
the seductive gratifications offered to the senses, early, yet 
progressively, attained maturity; for my specious friend 
imperceptibly drew me to the goal of vice, by ever dwelling 
on its potency to bestow happiness, and by artfully playing 
on my imagination, yet with assumed reluctance to grant 
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me a knowledge of its verity, created a stronger desire for 
enjoyment. He it was who, for a purpose which the pro- 
gress of these memoirs will elucidate, a dreadful purpose, 
encouraged and aided the arts of infamy, to familiarize my 
soul to every evil. I soon squandered the produce of my 
father’s property among gamesters. My first essay was 
this: —The artful hypocrite who had seduced me from my 
peaceful home, one evening led me through a street appro- 
priated in part to gambling-houses; while we slowly walked 
backward and forward, he seized the opportunity to inveigh 
against the vice, but observed that its fascination was such, 
few could resist it, and the indulgence of it in a moderate 
degree did not constitute a viciousness of principle, &c. 
While we’were discoursing he suddenly stopped, and begged 
me to remain a few moments, as he had made an appoint- 
ment at a house not far from thence, but which he wished 
to postpone, and would go for that purpose, alledging he 
should return in the course of a few minutes, and then ab- 
ruptly quitted me. He was scarcely out of sight, when a 
gentleman came reeling from the house opposite to which 
the Earl had parted from me, and forcibly seizing me by 
the arm, swore “ I should not break up good company,” 
and insisted on my returning into the mansion. It was evi- 
dent that he was intoxicated, and had mistaken me for his 
friend; hoping to convince him of his error when we should 
be out of darkness, I accompanied him, and after ascending 
an elegant flight of steps, we arrived at a closed door; the 
confusion on the other side seemed violent, and something 
whispered me to return to the street, but the stranger held 
me violently, and giving a signal to thuse within, we were 
admitted, and the door was immediately closed again. I 
was, for the first time, among a knot of gamesters. The 
Earl’s frequent descriptions were given with too much 
fidelity to allow me to mistake the place, or the persons 
contained in it. In my younger days I had beheld in the 
practice but a source of amusement, and the little I had 
risked at play neither excited regret for its loss, nor desire 
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for its accumulation. But I was destined to feel on that 
fatal evening the degrading impressions which were calcu- 
lated to create a keener wish to indulge in the continued 
enjoyment. The person who had forced me to enter, now 
perceived and owned his mistake; adding a profusion of 
apologies for his rudeness, and hoped we might be better 
acquainted. I was somewhat surprised to behold his im- 
mediate recovery from a degree of inebriety, that almost 
prevented him from walking before we entered. I thought 
it then resulted from the discovery of his error with respect 
to myself, and so dismissed the idea; but a future ac- 
quaintance with the Earl’s character accounted for the 
gentleman’s sudden sobriety. 

This plan had been preconcerted by the honourable pair, 
to initiate me into the mystery of fraud; and it was suc- 
cessful ; dazzled and confounded, I surrendered myself to 
the demon of play, and from being a considerable winner, 
I left the house with the loss of ali, not excepting my gold 
watch. It was very late, yet I found the Earl waiting at 
the door; nothing can describe the pain and confusion I 
felt in this unexpected encounter with him; he seemed 
hurt, yet took me by the arm, and we walked homewards. 
He was silent, aad my regret kept me from speaking. 
When we arrived, he told me that he had unfortunately 
noticed my entrance to the gaming-house, and then ad. 
monished me on the consequence, treating the subject as a 
wother would an ill-tempered and only child ; faintly re- 
monstrating, and encouraging a repetition of the fault, by 
giving it too little consequence. Other arts were resorted 
to, and I again became the victim of duplicity. The 
honourables he iutroduced me to were only so in name. He 
had often hinted his readiness to accommodate me with a 
pecuniary supply, if necessary, and hoped no false delicacy 
on my part would prevent my acceptance of any sum he 
could command ; but an inherent pride, together with the 
apprehension of an exposure of my losses, prompted a de- 
cisive refusal. In the meantime 1 was reduced to the ex- 
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treme of poverty, yet compelled to avoid the appearance 
of it; at last I confined myself whole days to my room, 
and sent some trivial excuses to the Earl, which justified 
his suspicion of my embarrassment. He however came 
one morning, unaccompanied, to my chamber, and re- 
quested to be informed of the reasons which influenced 
my denial to partake of his society. Reflection had inter- 
posed, and | expressed a determination to seek content 
once more in my retreat, stating at the same time the ex- 
tent of my folly, and a firm resolution to forsake it. He 
seemed surprized at my relation, and bursting into tears, 
quitted the apartment. Again | honoured his extreme sen- 
sibility, and imputed it to the goodness of his disposition ; 
a quarter of an hour after | received a letter, inclosing a 
bill for one hundred pounds, couched in the following 
words :— 

‘«¢ My dear friend, | must confess that surmises of your 
ill-fortune had crossed my mind, but I did not suppose 
you had involved yourself so deeply; your acknow- 
ledgement of the circumstance naturally conveyed a want 
of reliance on my friendship in so long concealing it; it 
wounded my feelings so much as to cause the tears you 
witnessed ; but your repentance is so sincere, so amiable, 
that I shall deem it an insult to my good opinion, if you 
refuse the inclosed trifle. I expect an order for your ap- 
pointment to a situation under government; and intended 
it as an agreeable surprize, had not your confession induced 
me to reveal it, to prevent your return. Your reply, 
stating your obliging acceptance of the trifle, will be most 
gratifying to your ever-faithful and sincere friend, 


GLENFIELD.” 








The generosity of this act produced its intended effect, 
and I hastily wrote a grateful acknowledgement of the fa- 
vours he had so timely conferred. The money I accepted ; 
imposing on myself a solemn promise to repay it the earliest 
opportunity, and which I flattered myself would arrive 
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with the situation I expected hourly. I now resolved to be 
careful of the sum I had received ; but new devices were 
planned to rob me, and again I fell. This latter deceit was 
practiced by a female employed by the Earl to personate a 
woman of conditions from her we received an invitation 
to aselect party; in the course of the evening cards were 
proposed, I declined participating in the game, but urged 
by the Earl, and challenged by the female, I consented. 
The consequences were ruinous to myself, and stripped of 
my late acquisition, I left the place wretched and destitute. 
The next morning I received a visit from him, to request 
1 would give him my society for a ride to a short distance 
in the country ; on our road he spoke severely respecting 
the folly I had again been guilty of the preceding night, 
after my solemn asseveration to the contrary. His lan- 
guage partook more of satirical triumph than displeasure s 
but as I could say nothing in behalf of myself, consistently 
with truth, I endured his reproaches in patient silence. 
As we pursued our ride, the tenor of his conversation grew 
more mild ; he lamented my inclination for play, but hoped 
it might be overcome: or, perhaps, I might one day have 
an opportunity to indulge it without detriment to my 
finances, if I consulted my own interest, Not knowing 
whither this strange discourse could tend, I was anxious to 
hear a further developement of his sentiments, but was 
interrupted by our arrival at a solitary but elegant cottage, 
which he called his own, and we alighted. We were 
ushered into a neat rural apartment; and the Earl, after 
we had partaken of some refreshment, whispered some- 
thing to the servant, and locked the door when he had 
left the room. Alarmed at this unusual mode of proceed- 
ing, 1 requested to know the meaning of the caution ; he 
smiled, and bidding me discard all apprehension, desired 
me to be seated, as he had a secret to impart of the most 
important nature, both to himself and me, but must exact 
a solemn oath from my lips, that the words he was about 
to utter should be never breathed by them; or convey @ 
sense of them by action, look, or writing, during exist- 
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ence. I shuddered, and firmly objected to fetter my mind 
by a restriction of so serious anature. He started, and 
exclaimed with violence, ‘* Reflect, young man, upon 
your situation, a dependant on my will; reflect too on 
your.remuneration for a trifling service. I promise you 
the government of a colony, and will immediately put you 
in possession.” But to his threats and promises I still an- 
swered firmly in the negative ; finding either of no avail, 
he had recourse to supplication. Tears, which he could 
command to flow at will, trickled down his cheeks ; he 
pleaded in those tones which were not to be opposed ; he 
knelt; recalled to my memory his kindness; I yielded, 
and took the horrid oath of eternal secrecy, which he dic- 
tated. The ceremony past, his countenance altered, and 
a satanic smile of exultation distorted those features so 
lately the residence of despair and entreaty. After indulg- 
ing in the pleasure my acquiescence with his wishes seemed 
to afford, he reseated himself, and thus began his nar- 
ration :— 

‘¢ Young man, attend! your future misery or happi- 
ness depends on a refusal or acceptation of the task I shall 
propose; therefore, I say, be attentive. Won by the 
blandishment of an artful woman, I married early in life; 
my parents thought the match derogatory to the dignity 
of our family, and they deserted me. The conduct of my 
wife soon convinced me that her only inducement to our 
union arose from ambition, and defeated in her views of 
aggrandisement, she hourly displayed the effects of her 
disappointment, in exercising every effort the worst of 
dispositions could prompt. A son and daughter were the 
fruits of this premature marriage. Disgusted with the 
mother, it was natural I should entertain dislike to them, 
as her offspring. As I enquired into the cause of my un- 
happiness, I discovered that the precise motives of either 
sex were to beguile, and I determined in my turn to prac- 
tice the deception so dearly learned: daily disagreements 
produced a harshness in my temper, which became con- 
firmed cruelty ; severe chastisement on every slight occa- 
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sion rendered the boy sullen and hardened ; the girl escaped 
my austerity, being born five years after my son. Dread- 
ing a further i: crease of family, I wrote a penitential epis- 
tle to my father, intreating his forgiveness, and expressing 
my resolution to quit the cause of his displeasure. I was 
received with kindness, and a promise to bury in oblivion 
all former offences; but calculating on the certainty of 
my wife becoming troublesome, I conceived a plan to se- 
perate us for ever. Before I made known to her the re- 
conciliation with my parent, my conduct became more 
obnoxious to her; I employed a person, possessing supe- 
rior personal attractions, and a competent share of art, to 
alienate her affections, whom | introduced as my friend. 
His tenderness and my cruelty succeeded, and with the 
help of suborned witnesses, (for what will not wealth at- 
chieve ?) a legal divorce gave freedom to my long-fettered 
life. Abandoned at my command by her seducer, the 
woman experienced the most abject poverty, and at last 
died.” 

I gazed in silent horror on the wretch in whose bosom 
every atom of compunction was stifled, and with ashrink- 
ing look of detestation placed my hands before my face to 
cenceal from my sight the object of abhorrence. He con- 
tinued, “ ’Tis well, I see you are fitted for my purpose, 
and have learned an excellent affectation of dislike to deeds 
you would not hesitate to commit.” 

(To be continued. ) 





TO PRESERVE GERANIUMS DURING THE WINTER, 


Taxe them out of the ground about Michaelmas, clear 
the roots of earth,and put them into a dress glazed earthen- 
ware jar, as many as it will conveniently hold ; fill it with 
water, but do not exclude light and air. Inthe spring they 
will be found in perfect health, and may be re-planted in 
the ground or earth at pleasure. Large cuttings may be 
preserved in the same manner. 
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LITERARY HOURS, No. IX. 


Nunc veterum libris, nunc somno et imertibus horis, 


Ducere solicite jucunda oblivia vite. 
Hor. 


cece 


ON EPIC POETRY. 
(Continued from page 209.) 


Conditor Iliados cantabitur, atque Maronis 


Altisoni dubiam facientia carmina palmam. P 
Uv. 


Great Homer’s works, and Virgil’s charming lays, 
Shall vie in glory for the palm of praise. 


———— 


Lirtte regard can be paid to the life of Virgil, which 
appears at the head of many editions of the works of this 


great poets it is full of puerilities and ridiculous stories. 
We must therefore adhere to what can be depended upon. 
Virgil was born the year 684 of the building of Rome, in 
the village of Andez, near Mantua, under the first consul- 
ship of Pompey the Great and Crassus. The ides of Octo- 
ber (which were the 15th of the month) became famous by 
his birth; ‘‘ Octobris Maro consecracit idus,” says Martial, 
He died in the 52d year of his age, on his way to Greece, 
in order to put the finishing strokes to the Eneid, which he 
had bad in hand eleven years. 

He is the only one of all the Epic poets who has enjoyed 
reputation during his life. The suffrages and friendship 
of Augustus, Mecenas, Pollio, Horace, and Gallus, would 
serve, no doubt, to direct the judgement of his cotem- 
poraries, who, without such sanctions, would not perhaps 
have rendered so much justice. 

It only comes within our design to consider Virgil as an 
epic poet ; he is, however, the author of four books of 
Georgics, which are esteemed the most finished of his pros 
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ductions, and some Eclogues in the style of Theocritus: 
Pope’s Pastorals, in English, are of the same species. The 
#neid (though an unfinished work) is certainly however 
the most creditable to the fame of the Roman bard. Its 
subject is extremely happy; nothing could be more noble, 
so nothing could be more flattering to the Roman people 
than Virgil’s deriving the origin of their state from so fa- 
mous a hero as Hneas. The object was splendid in itself ; 
it gave the poet a theme, taken from the ancient tradi- 
tionary history of his own country ; it allowed him to 
connect his subject with Homer’s stories, and to adopt his 
mythology ; it afforded him the opportunity of frequently 
glancing at all the future great exploits of the Romans, 
and of describing Italy and the very territory of Rome, 
in its ancient and fabulous state. The establishment of 
Aneas, constantly traversed by Juno, leads to a great 
diversity of events, of voyages and wars ; and furnishes a 
proper intermixture of the incidents of peace with martial 
exploits. Upon the whole, it is generally allowed, that 
there is no where to be found so complete a model of an 
epic fable or story as Virgil’s Mneid. 

Virgil possesses beauties which have justly drawn the ad- 
iniration of ages, and which to this day hold the balance 
in equilibrium between his fame and that of Homer. As to 
the comparative merit of these two great princes of epic 
poetry, Homer and V irgil, the former must, undoubtedly, 
be admitted to be the greater genius; the latter to be 
the more correct writer. Homer was an original in his art, 
and discovers both the beauties and defects which are to 
be expected in an original writer, compared with those 
who succeed him; more boldness, more nature and ease, 
more sublimity and force; but greater irregularities and 
negligences in composition. Virgil has, all along, kept 
his eye upon Homer ; in many places he has not so much 
imitated, as he has literally translated him. The descrip- 
tion of the storm, for instance, in the first Aineid, and 
#neas’ speech upon that occasion, are translations from 
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‘the fifth Book of the Odyssey; not to mention almost all 
the similies of Virgil, which are no other than copies of 
those of Homer. The pre-eminence in invention, there. 
fore, must, beyond doubt, be ascribed to Homer. In 
Homer we discern all the Greek vivacity ; in Virgil, all the 
Roman stateliness. Homer’s imagination is by much the 
most rich and copious ; Virgil’s the most chaste and cor- 
rect. The strength of the former lies in bis power of 
warming the fancy; that of the latter, in his power of 
touching the heart. Homer’s style is more simple and 
animated; Virgil’s more elegant and uniform. The first 
has, on many occasions, a sublimity to which the latter 
never attains; but the latter, in return, never sinks below 
a certain degree of epic dignity, which cannot be so clearly 
pronounced of the former. Not, however, to detract frem 
the admiration due to both these great poets; most of 
Homer’s defects may reasonably be imputed, not to his 
genius, but to the manners of the age in which he lived; 
and for the feeble passages in the Eneid, this excuse ought 
to be admitted, that the Aineid was left an unfinished 
poem. 

Dryden’s Translation of this poet is the most spirited we 
possess. Thepoverty of the translator, however, it must 
be allowed, has sometimes made him negligent ; but when 
Virgil rises, Dryden is seldom a great way behind him. 
That of Pitt and Wharton is not without merit, it is cor- 
rect and elegant. Dr. Trapp translated the neid into 
blank verse, but we believe the ‘+ thus et odores” have 
long engrossed this precious performance. 


(To be continued.) 


A Mr. Taswell was one day remarking to a friend, that 
he thought his own an odd name; ‘“ Why, yes,. indeed,” 


answered his friend, ‘ I think it would be as well without 
the #.” 
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SELF DENIAL; 
A TALE. 
(Concluded from page 205.) 








Art length she received an answer, purporting that she 
might obtain the situation she desired, if she would per- 
sonally apply at No. 18, Harley-street, at a certain hour 
the next day. Cornelia gladly obeyed the summons, and 
having applied at the house to which she was directed, was 
shewn into aparlour, where she waited about half-an-hour. 
At length the door opened, and to her infinite conster- 
nation General Moncton entered ; Cornelia almost screamed 
with horror.—* Be not alarmed, my dear Miss Emersly,” 
said the General, endeavouring to reseat her; ‘ I sent for 
you hither not to insult, but to persuade you ; listen with 
calmness to what I have to propose, and then 1 will as pa- 
tiently submit to your rebuke or reproaches.” 

‘‘ It is useless, Sir, to waste your time; you have, by 
a base artifice, decoyed me hither; but be assured no per- 
suasions that you can make use of, or proposals that you 
can make, will be voluntarily listened to by me.” ‘* Well, 
then,” said the Major, smiling at her vehemence, ‘as you 
are now my prisoner, 1 must inform you that submission 
only will secure you good treatment ; it is therefore your 
interest to comply. Now hear me, Miss Emersly. From 
the moment I first beheld you, I admired and took an in- 
terest in your fate; subsequent circumstances increased 
that sensation to a warmer one, and I took every possible 
means to learn who, and what you were, from Lady Bute ; 
I have gathered all I wished to know; I am acquainted 
with your exemplary conduct, and have found you too vir- 
tuous to harbour a second thought to your dishonour ; if 
you can overlook the disparity of our years, and forgive 
what passed so recently, I shall be but too happy in affords 
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ing you an honourable asylum, and will proudly present 
you to the world as my wife ; believe me, I am serious; on 
the honour of a soldier and a gentleman I am not deceiving 


you.” 
Cornelia was so much perplexed and astonished, that she 


found herself incapable of making any reply, until repeat- 
edly pressed by the General. ‘* Gratitude and surprise, 
Sir,” said she at length, ‘* occasion the silence you complain ° 
of, still you must excuse my saying that I cannot avail my- 
self of your noble and disinterested offer ; poor and friend- 
less as 1 am, I have not so base a mind as to take advantage 
of a too-generous partiality for my own aggrandisement.” 
‘* You mean rather,” said the General, hastily traversing 
the room, “ that my age, my person, my manners, disgust 
you.” ‘* Believe me, General,” replied Cornelia impres- 
sively, ** it is not so; were I not under another engagement, 
esteem, gratitude, and regard would soon induce me to 
listen with pleasure to your flattering proposal.” ‘“ I un- 
derstood,” returned the General, “‘ that there was an early 
attachment, a hopeless one, though it seemed, and the en- 
gagement was dissolved by your own desire.”’ ‘ Duty, not 
inclination, suggested the propriety of such a measure on 
my side, Sir; and though, as you observe, the attachment 
must prove hopeless, I shall nevertheless cherish it to the 
Jatest hour of existence.” ‘* But your father, Miss Emers- 
ly.” ‘ For my father I would do much, suffer much ; but 
even to better his condition, I will not abuse the confidence 
and nohle regard of General Moricton.” ‘ Well, Madam,” 
said the General, respectfully taking her hand, “ 1 revere 
your sentiments, and since I am not to be accepted as 
lover or husband, | can only beg that as a sincere friend you 
will permit me to offer my services.” ‘ Iam inexpressibly 
obliged to you, Sir, but must rely or my own exertion for 
all the assistance I stand in need of.” The General expos- 
tulated no further, but respectfully attending her to the 
door, repeated kind wishes for her welfare, and suffered her 


to depart. 
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The recent interview was matter of infinite surprise to 
Cornelia, but she returned to her lodging with a light heart, 
glad to think that she should no more be troubled by the 
s6licitations of the General. Days, weeks wore away, and 
still she could obtain no eligible situation ; and she began 
almost to sink into despondency, when she received the 


following billet by the post. 


“‘ Be at home to-morrow—a particular friend must see 
you upon affairs of moment.” 

Cornelia hesitated whether she should comply with this 
extraordinary request; apprehensive, however, that it might 
concern her father she determined to wait the event. Early 
on the following day a post-chaise drove to the door; Cor- 
nelia watched it with anxious eyes; a gentleman stepped 
out, she uttered a scream of joy and surprise, and in a few 
minutes found herself in the arms of Cleveland. As soon 
as Cornelia had sufficient presence of mind to ask an expla- 
nation of this abrupt and unexpected visit, Cleveland drew 
a letter from his pocket. ‘* Read this, my Cornelia,” said 
he, * and you will learn the full extent of my obligation to 
you.” Cornelia took the letter, and with equal surprise 
and pleasure read the following words. 


“« My dear nephew, 


‘¢ | have by chance met with the girl you love; she is an 
angel in person, and in mind-worthy of you. Your father 
told me a long story of your being attached to a girl he 
did not approve, the daughter of a bankrupt merchant ; and 
when I was visiting at the widow Harcourt’s, who should 
pop in as governess to the children but your divinity. But 
I knew nothing of her then, only I felt J had a great mind 
to shift my devoirs from Calypso to Minerva. Well, a 
short time brought all to light ; the sly Louisa picked up 
or stole a letter, a tender farewell letter; perhaps you 
can guess who wrote it. It was only signed Lionel, but I 
knew the hand and the little seal with a laurel leaf; so I 
smiled and said nothing, but resolved to put my lady toa 
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few gentlé trials. J played the part of a distant admirer to 
perfection ; Madam Harcourt grew jealous, and discarded 
the governess. The poor girl was sadly dejected; so to 
comfort her 1 made her some very liberal offers, in a very 
tender way; these, would you believe it? she had the inso- 
lence to reject with scorn. Well, well, thinks I, you shall 
be fitted for this; so I let her go, explained all, and made 
my peace with the fair widow. I kept spies to watch Miss 
Cornelia; the poor thing advertised, I answered it, and de- 
coyed her to my house, where I very submissively asked 
pardon for my past offences, and besought her acceptance 
of my hand ; but, by a strange perversion of taste, she pre- 
ferred -hugging your shadow to my substantial fortune. 
But, jesting apart, the girl behaved so charmingly, that she 
won my heart in right earnest, and I secretly-swore that her 
Self Denial should be rewarded. So hasten home, my boy, 
this fortunate truce will allow you an opportunity ; Cor- 
nelia shall be your’s, with a fortune of ten thousand pounds, 
This I know will buy your dad’s consent, and if the widow 
grumbles, i: she values my money more than myself, I will 
remain single, and leave you all when I die; if not, if the 
widow is less mercenary than I suspect, why we will have 
a double wedding. I command you not to write to Cor- 
nelia till you have seen me, as I love to be the inventor of 
an agreeable surprise; so hasten immediately to your af- 
fectionate uncle, 
T. MONCTON. 


‘¢ The Genera} your uncle!” exclaimed Cornelia. ‘“ My 
maternal uncle,” replied Cleveland, “ and the best of men; 
but come, he is enxiously expecting us at bis house.” 
‘¢ But your father, Cleveland.” ‘* Oh! the General has 
manceuvred skilfully; he has already got a written consent 
from my father.” ‘* Then I am happy indeed !”’ cried Cor- 
nelia, while joy sparkled in the eyes of both the lovers. 

The General received them with open arms; he pro- 
mised that he would make the advancement of Miss Emersly 
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his care, and received the grateful, ardent thanks of the 
faithful pair, so deservedly blest in each other. 

Mrs. Harcourt, as the General expected, was so much 
displeased by the alienation of the large sum with which he 
portioned Cornelia, that she expressed her anger in terms 
the General could not forgive, and a rupture was the con- 
sequence. Agreeable to his promise, therefore, he re- 
mained single, and by will bequeathed to the children of 
Cleveland and Cornelia the whole of his fortune, with the 
exception of a handsome legacy to his god-daughter. Pro- 
fiting by past events, and anxious to make his children as 
amiable as their mother, Cleveland failed not to instil into 
their youthful minds the necessity of constantly practising 
a virtue she had so eminently displayed ; and if early habits, 
formed upon the basis of conviction, tend to confirm the 
character, there is no doubt that in any future emergen- 
cies they will prove, like her, capable af practising the 
noble and generous principle of Self Denial. 

E. T. 


ee 


Tae mayor of acertain borough was lately waited on by 
the manager of a company of strolling players, to ask per- 
mission to perform in the town. The mayor referred him 
first to the town-clerk, who said he would himself speak 
to his worship, and recommend him to wink at his perform- 
ing. Accordingly the son of Thespis soon called upon the 
mayor a second time, but could get nothing from him but 
winking ; whereupon he again went to the town-clerk, and 
said he could get no answer, but that the mayor did 
nothing but wink. ‘* Why you fool,” replied the town- 
clerk, ‘* that’s the best answer you can have.” 
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THE FEMALE TOURISTS; 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. 


(Continued from page 214.) 


S otieeeemmeninmenenll 
ISABEL B. TO HENRIETTA JULIA DE HAUTVILLE. 


Juuta, I am surprized, overwhelmed, confounded! I had 
scarcely finished my letter when I received a message from 
the Major, requesting my presence in the parlour. Think- 
ing he wished to make some inquiries respecting Mrs. Ha- 
milton, | immediately obeyed his summons and repaired to 
the parlour, where | found only two persons, the Major and 
his brother; but judge of my astonishment, when in the 
latter I instantly discovered my Hamilton. He instantly 
flew towards me, and supported me in his arms, or I should 
have fallen, so sudden was the shock, so overpowering my 
sensations at that moment. As soon as recollection re- 
turned | gazed earnestly at them in turn; never was there 
so strong a resemblance ; no wonder that beholding only 
one, | should have been so strangely mistaken. The Major 
seemed to enjoy my confusion, and with a good-humoured 
smile taking my hand, he said, ‘ I requested the favour of 
your presence, Miss B. that I might have the pleasure of 
presenting to you my brother, but I more than half suspect 
you are already acquainted ; how is it you never did me 
the honour to apprise me of this?” ‘ I cannot allow you 
to indulge your old propensity upon this occasion,” said 
the Colonel with a look of kind reproach, “ I fear you have 
already carried the jest too far, and wilfully encouraged the 
mistake which our strong resemblance has occasioned in 
many instances—Am I not right, Isabel?” ‘* I will not 
deny,” said I, ‘* while I felt my face glow with the most 
painful confusion, ‘‘ that I did imagine, when first intro- 
duced to the Major, that he was the person I had formerly 
known, though his behaviour never authorised such an 
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idea. My ignorance of your Christian name served to assist 
the error, but now that I see you together I am astonished 
how I could have been so much mistaken.” 

‘¢ T can assure you,” said the Colonel, ‘* you are not the 
only person who has been so deceived, but I will candidly 
acknowledge that my brother was no stranger to your 
mistake ; indeed, my dear Isabel, I never concealed from 
him the secret of my heart, and if any thing could augment 

d the ardent attachment I have long felt for you, it must be 


the amiable propriety with which you have conducted 








.. yourself since you imagined me to be a married man; nay, 

1. you have no occasion to blush; my brother has informed 

0 me of the strict prudence and undeviating decorum you 

d have observed, by which alone you could have remained 

e so long in error. I have now returned in the full hope, 

y that as I am enabled to throw off all reserve, and make 

id such proposals as my heart has long prompted, you will 

y condescend to make me amends for many years of secret 

suffering and painful self-denial, by a candid avowal of 

“ your real sentiments.”’ 

y The Major had no sooner discovered that his brother was 

_ beginning to grow serious, than he glided out of the room, 

d and left your poor friend to make a most ridiculous ap- 

of pearance. 1 will not pretend that I was either displeased 

if or very much embarrassed by his solicitations ; the surprise 

t I had at first experienced was too great to admit of any 

. other, and I must own my pleasure was too evident to be | 

- concealed, or to admit of my even affecting to frown. It | 

d was a declaration which his former attentions gaye me a ie 

e right to expect, on finding him a disengaged man and inde- ie | 

m pendent master of his own actions; my answer was, there- i 

" fore, such as appeared to give him the most lively pleasure. 

t And now my dear friend, I ask your congratulations, for ; 14 

t happiness appears in gay perspective before me. I cannot, aay i 

« however, contemplate ny own more fortunate lot, without 
lamenting that there has been one dear and amiable victim. 





I shall never ‘again behold her without feeling a painful wal 
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conviction, that but for me she might have enjoyed the 
purest felicity ; yet surely I cannot take blame to myself. 


I nevertheless feel this an alloy to my present satisfac- 
tion. * * © * & 





TO THE SAME. 


I nave to impart to you, my dear Julia, the melancholy 
intelligence that poor Mrs. Hamilton is no more; she 
breathed her last in my arms yesterday morning. She had 
been previously made acquainted with past events, and ap. 
peared to feel rather satisfied than otherwise, that I was the 
person for whom Augustus had rejected her proffered hand. 
She expressed the tenderest wishes for my happiness, and 
in answer to a remark I made, assured me that she had 
never suspected me of an attachment to her husband, but 
that the person to whom she alluded in our late interesting 
conference was Miss H. 

The Major appears inconsolable, and every one here sin- 
cerely participates his regret. Mrs. Hamilton was truly 
amiable, and deserving of his best affections. My spirits 
are too much depressed to admit of my proving at present 
an agreeable correspondent ; I must therefore resign the 
pen to my mother, who will acquaint you with all our ar- 
rangements. 

Adieu, dear Henrietta, 
Ever your’s truly, 
ISABEL B. 


MADAME B. TO THE MARQUIS DE HAUTVILLE. 
Ever dear friend, 

Tue flattering prospects of our loved Isabel will, I know, 
call forth your kindest congratulation, while in the midst 
of her happiness she is fated to experience one regret, 
which is occasioned by the necessity of separating from her 
earliest friend, the amiable Henrietta. Atthe expiration of 
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six months she is to give her hand to Colonel Hamilton; an 
earlier period would have been fixed, but for a recent sad 
event. Their permanent residence must be in England; 
but as my Isabel is extremely solicitous for the presence of 
her dear friend, we hope you will not objeci to join us 
here. Albert has written to you both on the subject; a 
double marriage is the plan projected, and I think you will 
not reject our united solicitations. Young H » though 
evidently a little chagrined at first, is become reconciled to 
the event, and consoles himself, I believe, with the strong 
national prejudice, that an English woman must make the 
best wife. I need not tell you that it was this prejudice 
which, on the part of old Mr. Hamilton, occasioned the 
silence of his son, and caused my Isabel so many years of 
doubt and anxiety. The generous Hamilton has now, how- 
ever, made an amende honorable, and nothing can exceed 
the tenderness with which he regards my daughter. We 
often laugh over the many whimsical awkwardnesses of our 
past misunderstanding, and it is the only subject that seems 
to amuse the poor Major or draw him from his sorrows. 
He takes pleasure in tormenting Isabel, and prides himself 
not a little on keeping the secret so well; while she in re- 
turn endeavours to mortify him, by repeating some of her 
observations to Julia, in which she asserted that he was far 
less attractive than the Hamilton she had known in France. 
Upon this he rallies her again, and tells her that his being 
married made all the difference, and that he is certain, had 
he been single, she would have readily listened to his ad- 
dresses. How this might have been | cannot take upon 
myself to say, but I think it very probable, for never was 
there so striking a likeness between brothers, though I 
must allow that the Colonel] has several advantages both in 
person and manner. I wait your answer with impatience, 
and remain, my dear Marquis, - 
Your faithfully-attaehed 
CLARENTINE B——. 
(To be continued. ) 
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MATERNAL ANTIPATHY, CONTRASTED 
WITH FILIAL PIETY. 


A NARRATIVE. 


eee 


Tuoven Nature, in the unenlightened creation, impresses 
the finger of maternal fondness upon the hearts of every 
species towards their young, yet strange does it appear 
that her dictates should not invariably be followed by those 
who possess the power of discrimination and the advantage 
of education! That unjustifiable partiality, which it is no 
uncommon circumstance to behold .n parents towards one 
individual of their family, lays the foundation of discord in 
domestic association, and may be considered as the bane of 
fraternal and sisterly affection. 

If the petted favourite does not lord it over the rest with 
contumacious authority, it must proceed from a natural 
sweetness of disposition, whilst it is doubtful whether the 
most indisputable proofs of it will be able to prevent the 

passion of envy from taking deep root in the neglected 
children’s bosom. The maternal affections ought to be 
displayed in an equitable proportion, and their invigorating 
influence disseminated like the rays of the sun, whose en- 
livening beams are in an equal manner shed upon the un- 
worthy and the good. 

1 have been led to make these observations, from a nar- 
rative which was related to me bya friend, whose lips were 
never sullied by a tale of untruth, and who had the gratifi- 
cation of becoming essentially serviceable to the amiable 
being whose biographical history it is my intention to re- 
cord, Asa prelude to the narrative with which I mean to 
entertain my readers, I consider it necessary to say, that 
the mother of the young lady in question had unfortunately 
received a most injudicious education; her judgment was 
naturally weak, her passions unfemininely strong, and from 
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the day of her birth to that of her marriage, suffered to 
rage without controul. No less the favourite of Fortune 
than of her parents, every whim and prejudice were rather 
encouraged than repressed, even from a child; and as she 
increased in years, to her own sex in particular it was evi- 
dent she had taken an invincible dislike. 

As money has the power of covering a multitude of im- 
perfections, so it happened in the present instance; and 
though the temper of Miss L—— was universally acknow- 
ledged overbearing, yet it did not prevent a gentleman of 
the name of Coventry from soliciting her alliance. As this 
gentleman’s estates happened to join those of Miss L——’s 
father’s, many persons were of opinion that circumstance 
inspired the wish of association; be that as it may, there 
was a clause in the marriage-settlements of rather an un- 
usual description. As the greater part-of Mr. Coventry’s 
extensive fortune consisted of landed property, it would 
consequently devolve to his eldest son; it therefore was de- 
termined, that the bulk of Miss L *s riches should be 
bestowed upon the second pledge of their union, without 
even specifying the sex to which the anticipated little 
stranger might belong. 

In due time after the celebration of this ill-assorted alli- 
ance, Mrs. Coventry anticipated the hope of giving birth 
to a son; I use the term ill-assorted, from understandwg 
that her husband possessed a most benevolent and amiable 
disposition. . The incomprehensible prejudice against her 
own sex, her husband feund it vain to attempt conquering, 
yet did not doubt but the voice of nature would inspire her 
breast with a due portion of maternal love, if the expected 
little stranger should unfortunately prove a girl. An at- 
tempt to describe the caprices of the lady during her state 
of pregnancy, would actually fill volumes; I shall therefore 
merely say, that when the moment arrived that she was 
destined to give birth to a human being, her heart was 
gladdened by hearing it announced to be a son! Transi- 
tory, however, proved the lady’s joy upon the occasion, for 
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the man of science declared that a second infant would soon 
make its appearance; but her vexation and mortification 
rose to an actual climax, upon being informed that the 
little stranger was of the feminine description. 

The first mandate which she issued was, that a nurse 
might instantly be procured for the little wretch, as she 
termed it, whom she protested should not be brought up 
under her roof; but in this instance Mr. Coventry, for the 
first time, displayed the authority of a husband, by pro- 
testing the child should not be sent out of the house. Of 
the apartment in which she resided, however, she insisted 
upon being uncontrolled mistress, and by her commands 
the hapless infant was carried out of the room; an excel- 
lent nurse was happily provided for it, and it seemed to 
possess a double share of its father’s affection. 

Nature had not only bestowed peculiar charms on the 
little Matilda’s person, but evidently blessed her with pecu- 
liar sweetness of disposition ; she was seldom heard to cry 
during her state of infancy, whilst the impetuous shrieks of 
her brother Edward resounded through the mansion. Two 
or three years expired before Mr. Coventry interfered with 
this darling object of mistaken fondness; but finding that 
his temper daily became more impetuous, he reflected, that 
by not endeavouring to check its violence he was neglect- 
ing one of the most important duties of a parent. The 
mildest correction was, by the injudicious mother, termed 
cruelty ; for each day increased the blind partiality she 
felt towards her son, who imbibing her prejudice against 
his more amiable sister, never entered the apartment she 
inhabited, but for the purpose of putting her temper and 
patience to the severest trial. Though reproved by the 
gentle creature, who had afforded the lovely girl that nutri- 
ment which was denied by her unnatural mother, yet the re- 
proof could not be supposed to make the slightest impres- 
sion upon the unfeeling little Edward, whilst encouraged in 
his cruel mode of conduct by his still more cruel parent. 
Though Mrs, Dawson, which was the name of Matilda’s 
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foster-mother, repeatedly threatened to make Mr. Coventry 
acquainted with his son’s inhuman behaviour, yet she was 
prevented from so doing by the threats of the mistress of 
the mansion, who declared that if the shadow of a com- 
plaint of her adored boy was made to her husband, the base 
informer should not remain another hour under her roof. 

Thus tongue-tied, as it were, by the bonds of affection, 
the worthy Mrs. Dawson could only sympathize in the sor- 
rows she was unable to remove, and by augmenting her 
proofs of solicitude and tenderness, compensate, as much as 
was in her power, for the want of maternal and fraternal 
affection. Of the attachment of her respected father, Ma- 
tilda received the most indisputable testimonies; but his 
home was rendered so thoroughly uncomfortable, that he 
frequently left it for weeks, and months; her life was at 
those times rendered so truly wretched, that depression of 
spirits evidently produced a visible effect upon her consti- 
tution. 

Though time moved slowly on with the ill-fated Matilda, 
yet she had nearly completed her seventh year, when her 
father received an anonymous letter, disclosing the whole 
of the treatment which for such a length of time she had 
been compelled to bear. Horror-struck at the intelligence, 
yet scarcely suffering himself to believe it, he instantly sum- 
moned Mrs. Dawson, who confirmed the truth of the re- 
port, assigning as a reason for not having made him ac- 
quainted with it, the dread of being instantly discharged by 
the mistress of the mansion. 

As Mr. Coventry’s correspondent had recommended a 
school for the reception of his amiable daughter, little time 
was necessary for making some addition to her apparel ; 
not the slightest intimation of the intended pian was given 
to the unnatural mother, and in less than a week Matilda 
was fixed in her new establishment. School, which conveys 
a formidable idea to so many young people, was considered 
as an earthly paradise by the oppressed little girl; and the 
sweetness of her manners, and earnest desire of improve- 
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ment, at once rendered her af avourite with her governess 
and companions. Time no longer hung heavily upon the 
hands of Matilda, and she carefully avoided wasting a single 
moment, so desirous was she of obtaining the approbation 
of her governess, and proving herself worthy the increasing 
affection of her father. 

Though Mrs. Coventry had at first displayed the most 
violent resentment against her husband, for presuming to 
place his daughter under the protection of any person 
without her concurrence, yet she soon seemed to forget 
that such a being as Matilda was in existence. The tender 
attachment which Mr. C displayed, and the frequent 
visits he made her, seemed fully to compensate for the want 
of maternal love; yet she could not avoid regretting her 
total separation from Mrs. Dawson, who, at the request of 
a more affluent brother, had removed to a distant part of 
England. Increasing years, instead of softening the asperi- 
ties of "Irs. C-——~’s temper, seemed to augment the impe- 
tuosity of her passions; and soon after the departure of 
her daughter she seemed to take an actual aversion to her 
husband. This unnatural sentiment was increased by his 
positive refusal to have any alteration made in the marriage- 
settlements, as, from the moment of Matilda’s birth, she had 
endeavoured to persuade him to have the term, second son, 
substituted in the place of second child. 

Nine years had nearly elapsed since the amiable Matilda 
had seen, or even received a line from her unnatural mother, 
when every pulsation of her heart throbbed with anguish 
from the unexpected arrival of a letter. The callous writer 
of it, instead of preparing the susceptible breast of Matilda 
for the dreadful stroke which had been aimed at her hap- 
piness, actually commenced her correspondence by the ap- 
palling intelligence of her husband’s death! The conclusive 
part of the epistle tended to increase that sorrow which the 
beginning inspired, for she was commanded to return with 
the servant who brought the fatal epistle. 

To have relinquished the society of a being who had at 
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once supplied the place of mother and preceptress, would 
at any time have given the most acute pain to a mind like 
that of Matilda’s; but under circumstances so dreadful as 
those which surrounded her, the trial actually appeared in- 
supportable. In vain did the amiable and accomplished 
Mrs. Mortimer endeavour to arm the mind of her beloved 
pupil with fortitude, and impress it with a just sense of the 
resignation she ought to display to the decrees of an all- 
directing Providence; for sorrow so completely absorbed 
every faculty, that she was incapable of attending to the 
admonitions of her friend. 

The meeting between mother and daughter was such as 
might have been expected ; in the behaviour of the former 
there was a mixture of apathy, irony, and indifference ; 
whilst the bosom of the latter was so completely agonized 
by contending emotions, that her feelings were too poignant 
for utterance. Continually did memory recur to the happy 
days she had passed under the protection of Mrs. Mortimer, 
whilst the treatment, both of her mother and brother, was 
calculated to remind her of the severity of her loss; and 
that home, which a father’s presence alone could have ren- 
dered tolerable, was by his death made the abode of sorrow 
and oppression. 

From the period of Matilda’s birth, to the dissolution of 
her too pliant husband, Mrs. Coventry had never ceased 
urging him to make the wished-for alteration in the mar- 
riage-settlement ; but in this point, however, he was firm 
in his determination, never to perform an act that could 
be injurious to his beloved girl. Not only convinced of 
Mrs. Mortimer’s affection for her amiable pupil, but of the 
integrity of her principles, Mr. Coventry had in confidence 
entrusted her with the unprincipled plan his wife had sug- 
gested respecting the marriage-settlement. The sudden 
death of that worthy man, who was thrown from his horse 
in hunting, placed, as his widow thought, the hapless Ma- 
tilda entirely in her power, and scarcely had a month 
elapsed before she took an opportunity of informing her, 
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that all the landed property would devolve to her brother. 
@n the day, however, that Matilda had completed her four- 
teenth year, her father had paid her a visit, and in the pre- 
sence of her governess made her acquainted with the tenour 
of the marriage-settlement, at that time carefully conceal- 
ing from both parties the unjustifiable plan which his wife 
suggested. When Mrs. Coventry therefore gave her daugh- 
ter the intelligence above-mentioned, eyes, which were ge. 
nerally directed downwards, were suddenly elevated towards 
the speaker’s face, expressing such a look as excited astonish- 
ment in the beholder, and either called the blush of guilt 
or confusion on the cheeks. 

‘¢ What is the girl staring at ?’ demanded the disconcerted 
mother, exasperated at finding a new sensation occupy her 
breast. ‘ Pardon the involuntary expression of my coun- 
tenance, Madam,” replied Matilda, ‘* but your intelligence 
is calculated to call forth astonishment, as my beloved 
father repeatedly made me acquainted with the tenour of 
your marriage-settlement.” When the mind is thrown off 
its guard by an unexpected discovery, silence is perhaps the 
best resource that can be applied to for regaining it; and 
Mrs. Coventry, aware of this, in a tone of displeasure com- 
manded her daughter instantly to quit the apartment. 
Though Edward’s bosom had long been the repository of 
all his mother’s secrets, yet in this instance she considered 
it necessary to consult a more able counsellor than himself; 
a servant was consequently dispatched for a convenient at- 
torney, whom a handsome bribe, she was persuaded, would 
devote to her interest. 

By this man of plan, though not of probity, Mrs. Coventry 
was advised not to renew the subject, but to leave the sole 
_ management of it to him; a few days, however, were suf- 
fered to elapse before it was mentioned, when a visit was 
purposely made during the absence of his client. After the 
usual courtesies of the interview were passed, Mr. J 
commenced his undermining proceedings, by describing the 
satisfaction he experienced at the opportunity afforded him 
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of expressing his sentiments towards her, without having 
them exposed to the animadversion of his employer; and 
after expatiating upon the perfect confidence which had 
been reposed in him by her deceased parent, informed her, 
that previous to Mr. Coventry’s death an alteration had 
been made in the marriage-settlement, by which the whole 
of the landed property devolved to her brother, but that 
five thousand pounds were to be paid out of it to herself. 

I shall not trespass upon the time of my readers by an 
attempt to describe the effect which was produced upon 
the mind of Matilda, either by the falsity or improbability of 
the statement, but merely inform them, that she gave the 
relator of the fabricated tale the most striking proof of her 
incredulity, as to her father’s possessing either the power 
or the inclination to make any alteration in the settlement, 
and having so done, dropped the man of law a formal 
courtesy, and wished him good morning. 


(To be concluded in our nest.) 
oe 


MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 221.) 








In our female seminaries of learning, called ladies’ 
boarding-schools, the harp and piano-forte are universally 
taught. Here the lady abbess must have the choice of the 
instructor, and upon the choice of these governantes will 
depend the musical talent of a very great portion of the 
rising generation of females. If parents knew the motives 
that too often directed the choice, and the complete inabi- 
lity to judge of it, they would think enquiry necessary ; 
but a happy ignorance runs through the whole tissue; and. 
the parent, the governess, and the pupil, are equally inca- 
pable of judging of the abilities of the preceptor, and the 
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progress of the art may be foretold without the danger of 
suffering for the crime of witchcraft. Ignorance, in many 
instances, becomes absolute criminality ; and if deels were 
punished in proportion to their consequences, nine-tenths 
of our boarding-school mistresses would receive the se- 
verest infliction. The teachers of drawing and music, in 
these receptacles of morals and intellect, are so often un- 
worthy of the appellation, that the money paid for their 
unworthy labours is robbery, with cruelty added as an 
aggravation of the crime. 

In a country, and in times like these, where there is-a 
surplus of hands for every kind of labour, want of em- 
ployment for those females who depend upon their indus- 
try for existence, wall be too frequently experienced. The 
friends of morality and their country have long deplored 
this misfortune. This evil has been supposed to add, in no 
inconsiderable degree, to those miserables who are the vic- 
tims and source of vice. Happily for the benefit, and to 
the honour of the sex, they have been found equal to in- 
struction in music and drawing ; to the Prineess Charlotte, 
those who have the direction of her studies have given 
a musical preceptress; an example worthy of more 
general imitation. Amongst our painters in the annual 
exhibitions are found works in every department of art, by 
females, worthy of the lords of the creation ; in vocal per- 
formances their superiors, and in instrumental rivalry 
on the harp and piano-forte often the cause of jealousy 
amongst respectable professors. 

Parents in general are little aware how necessary a part 
falls to their share in a musical education. Let it be ad- 
mitted, that they know very little of the matter, still they 
may be of the greatest service. If the history of our best 
musical performers were examined, it would nine times in 
ten be found that the assistance of the parent was of full 
as much consequence as that of the master, and where they 
have not actively and cordially co-operated, little good has 
been done. Masters are seldom negligent of their part to 
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their scholars, as far as they can teach ; because the greater 
aumber of fine players they can make, they have the greater 
chance of employment. From the voluntary exertions of 
a child, nothing ought to be expected. Parents are willing 
to pay their money, but in general they are as incapable 
of attending to the practice as the children themselves. 
This is really amazing. How is it possible to conceive 
that men and women, having attained the age that will 
permit them to have children old enough to study music, 
should not have discovered the total impossibility of a 
child of even twelve years of age being able to calculate 
upon the advantages of futurity, and seriously sit down 
to the acquisition of an art requiring so long a study, being 
incapable at the same time of steadily pursuing it. How cap 
any human being in this case be ignorant of beings of so 
tender an age being attuned by the pleasiires of the pre- 
sent moments, and totally forgetful of the time to come ? 

It may be answered, that music is a pleasure, and as 
such the child will pursue it; this, in the beginning, is 
generally the case; but the art is too Jong and too difficult 
fur its continuance. All the parent can do in this point is 
to implant in the youthful bosom a desire of excellence, 
and if that be well implanted there will be a pleasure of 
conquering difficulties; this most desirable of all acqui- 
sitions will aid every kind of study ; but the watchful and 
prudent parent will never trust to this alone, nor will it 
continue, unless it be for ever reanimated and strengthened. 
The parent has generally the power of enforcing a regular 
and sufficient time for practice, and very little attention 
will be required to see that the object is sedulously at- 
tended to. If the parent would attend the lessons, and 
observe the faults pointed out by the master, a very little 
practice would enable them to be of equal consequence 
with him in the progress. 

OF the scholar, little remains to be said. 1f musical ca- 
pacity be wanting, nothing can supply its place. This cer- 
tainly is not generally the case. If superiority of genius 
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be required, this necessarily will be rare, for the very 
terms suppose its scarcity. Between absolute incapacity 
and heaven-born talents, there is a wide range, and of this 
by much the greater portion of the human race, geod in- 
struction and application will be well repaid in music, as 
well as in the generality of studies. If men of genius, en- 
dowed with scientific knowledge, were to be the judges, 
nothing but equal talents could please, but if the mass of 
mankind in any rank of life are to be the auditors, good 
instruction and well-directed study will generally give 
satisfaction; and the reason why this power of giving 
satisfaction is not attained will, in-nine cases out of ten, 
be the fault of the master, or the parent, but generally 
that of both. Perhaps the master, however capable, is the 
most excusable; necessity may goad him on to undertake 
a task he is incapable of fulfilling, but what has the parent 
to plead? He who has the mind to form to industry and 
to happiness ; he who is wasting that substance in a vain 
attempt at elegant acquirement, which might be the means 
of procuring solid happiness; when all, all is defeated by 
his own want of energy. What, under such circumstances, 
will be his consolation? Alas! that he paid his money, 
and supinely slept under the comfortable idea that he was 
therefore fulfilling hisduty. Is it possible to conceive such 
ignorance? Is it possible to believe that men, having at- 
tained those years which ought to be called the age of dis- 
cretion, can be so lost to observation as not to know that 
men will cheat to live, and that an inexperienced and 
thoughtless child will prefer the light allurements of the 
present moment to that future happiness of which they 
cannot possibly have a just conception? Would children 
learn to read, to write; would they study arithmetic, 
grammar, and languages, without compulsion? Why then 
should they be expected to become adepts in music, an 
art equally difficult, but by coercion? A foolish mother 
said, “‘ I pay my money, I tell my children the conse- 
quences, but I shall give myself no more trouble.” This 
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was a monster of iniquity, and unworthy of the sacred 
name she bore; and were none permitted to be mothers 
but those who are better instructed, it would be happy for 


mankind. Yet without the base assertion, how many 
tacitly follow her conduct? This applies not to music 
alone. The curse attends every other youthful acquire- 
ment ; and the ignorance, incapacity, and inertness of the 
parent, contaminate the child, and so we go on, fools, 
from generation to generation. 

These observations, Mr. Editor, are not the vagaries of 
the imagination. They are written by a parent who has, 
by all the activity and exertion in his power, attempted to 
bring up two children to the profession of music, and 
though nature had given them all that was necessary on 
her part, his attempts had been nearly frustrated, from his 
own inability to judge of proper instructors. His expe- 
rience has taught him, that without ability in the master, 
nature had bestowed her gifts in vain; and that one year’s 
good tuition is better than many of bad, or even indif- 
ferent. That without the most anxious inquiry on his 
part, these children had been thrown amongst the nu- 
merous mass of pretenders who can only propagate bad 
taste to the end of their existence. 

) A SUFFERER. 


(To be continued. ) 








FIELDING’S FARCE. 


Fretpive having written a farce, which was (in theatri- 
cal language) damned the first night, a friend asked him 
how he could think of venturing such a piece upon the 
stage. ‘“ Why,” replied the author, ‘I have so long found 
the town plaguing me by retail, that I have hit upon this 
plan to assemble them together, and revenge myself whole- 
sale,” . 
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ON THE 
REFINED FELICITY 
WHICH MAY ARISE 


FROM THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT, 


AND THE SACREDNESS OF ITS SOURCE, 





Oy all the affections which can animate the heart of 
man, that of conjugal love, which unites the blandish- 
ments of all the kindred charities with a thousand addi- 
tional captivations, is surely best adapted to increase the 
sum of human happiness ! The Great Teacher of Chris- 
tianity not only considered marriage as a moral institution, 
but as a religious ceremony, calculated to purify the im- 
petuosity of passion, and to sanctify its hallowed rites, by 
combining a sense of piety with the impulses of affection ! 
‘© What God hath joined together, let not man put asun- 
der!” says our divine instructor, in the gospel of St. Mat- 
thew; yet this positive command, this judicious adme- 
nition, is in some instances shamefully neglected, and in 
others slightly attended to. 

Considering marriage as an ordination of the Deity, for 
the purpose of promoting the happiness and utility of the 
beings he has created, with what seriousness and reflec- 
tion ought individuals contract the sacred engagement! 
strip it of its divine authority, and its brittle bonds yield 
to the ebullitions of passion, or the contending points of 
opposite sentiments; and even an incompatability of tem- 
per would be a sufficient apology for divorcement. The 
disposition of individuals is as various as their features, a 
perfect similarity of taste and inclination is not to be ex- 
pected ; but it becomes the duty of a female to sacrifice 
the Jatter to the wishes of a husband, if it does not inter- 
fere with piety of principle or integrity of conduct. Where 
marriage is entered into with a sense of its religious obli- 
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gations, it imperceptibly wears away those little angular 
points in the disposition ; which, like inequalities in the 
road over which we travel, become smooth by frequent 
contact. 

It is not the mere name, or ceremony of marriage, 
which renders the institution sacred; for when the heart 
and soul are not assimilated, it can only be considered as 
a convenient engagement. Those unions which are not 
contracted from a sense of mutual esteem, and sublimed by 
the endearments of sympathetic emotions, though bearing 
the hallowed name of marriage, only deserve to be regis- 
tered as politic associations. 

When similarity of taste and purity of principle unite 
the parties, stripped, if I may use the expression, of the 
tumult of passion, Marriage assumes a moral complexion, 
and becomes blended with a thousand captivations in the 
imagination of man. Love adorns the object of attach- 
ment with an incalculable number of attractions, and be- 
stows upon it those perfections which are incompatible with 
human nature. When time shall have diminished the 
transports of sensibility, and rapture yields to more ra- 
tional emotions, happy will it be if the calmness of esteem 
succeeds the exquisite sensations of affection, and the 
confidence of friendship cements the nuptial bond! 

As there are some affections which attach us to indi- 
viduals, so there are others which multiply the social im- 
pressions, and those may be said to arise from the hallowed 
institution of connubial association. Hence all the tender 
connexions of father, mother, sister, and brother, titles 
which at once strengthen and confirm the bonds of wedded 
love, and sanctify that sacred contract which was entered 
into in the house of God. Toa mind of sensibility few 
scenes afford such refined gratification as a family united 
in the bonds of parental and filial love, each contributing 
to the happiness of the other; whilst, in the younger 
branches, a sense of duty gives force to affection. Mr. 
Pratt, in his Gleanings through Westphalia, gives an 
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interesting account of a family of this description; and 
conceiving the slightest alteration in the style might les. 
sen that natural simplicity, which is so admirable in the 
portrait painter, I shall unhesitatingly give it my readers 
in his own words. — 

Having, asa prelude to his domestic narrative, given a 
description of the Fairs, or, as they are denominated, Ker- 
misses, he informs his readers that a Kermis is an annual 
association of all the scattered parts of a man’s family, 
friends, and connexions; ‘ But,’ adds Mr. Pratt, ‘as I 
could not gain admission into the society of these happy 
assemblages, under the pretence of relationship or friend- 
ship, I resolved to indulge that curiosity which is natural 
to each individual, With this design I wandered towards 
asmall village in the neighbourhood of Cleves, under- 
standing from my landlord that it was Kermis time. My 
footsteps were arrested by the first groupe I saw gathered 
together, and I stood leaning on the gate of a large farm- 
yard, at thefarther end of which I perceived a number of 
persons sitting round a table, and others dancing and sing- 
ing ata greater distance. The first glimpse of a stranger 
brings an immediate invitation, especially upon public 
occasions, and this urbanity is universal in all parts of the 
Westphalian dominions. I unhesitatingly accepted the 
kind invitation, and followed my courteous introducer to 
the master and mistress of the house, whose friendly wel- 
come was succeeded by civilities of a similar nature from 
each individual upon the spot. Their testimonies of hos- 
pitality came so fast upon me, that had I accepted them 
all I certainly should have eaten a sufficient quantity for a 
month. 

“I soon was given to understand that I was at the 
house of a farmer, whose happy family, from great grand- 
father to great grand-child, composed parts of the enviable 
groupe; and all these different characters, on the stage of 
human existence, were either dancing or amusing them- 
selves on a grass-plot. One of the brother’s wives intro- 
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nd duced a smiling infant to the great grandfather, who ap- 
os peared in high health and spirits, though in his eighty- 
he seventh year! It wasa banquet for a mind of sensibility 
ers to feast upon, when the old man danced the little creature 

upon his knee, presenting him afterwards to the different 
a branches of his family, according to their seniority. But 
- the mother! how I wish you had seen the pretty mother, 
ral ' during this transaction ! not on account of her prettiness, 
ly, but because the finest blushes that ever circulated from 
$1 the heart into the countenance, and the softest tears that 
py maternal fondness ever brought into the face of a lovely 
d- young female, would then have been enjoyed by my 
ral friend ! and it was her first child. Jt had been a match of 
rds affection; and the babe, according to the wishes of its 
ere parents, was a son; whilst affection was scrutinizing every 
My feature, and tracing a resemblance to the aged parents of 
ed the stock! The attitude half bending over it, in its circuit 
m= from the arms of one relation to the other, was a fit sub- 
of ject for painting, and might have been highly finished ; 
15° but the extacy with which the mother received this pledge 
Cr of connubial affection at the end of the ceremony, was be- 
lic yond the reach of human pencil, and required all the v 
he powers of nature, who works in colours dipped in the dew ; , 
the , of heaven ! e rH 
to “ After this affecting form, every body drank the health hie 
el. of, and many more happy meetings to the old man, whe, | 
pm in return, pledged a bumper of Rhenish to the company. | 
OS- ‘‘ Upon entering into conversation with one of the 
em son’s, upon the hale appearance of his aged father, he in- 
rs formed me that the complaints he was liable to, were very 

slight, and invariably removed by a visit to one or other 64 
he of his family. Thus, when his own home became a little hei} 
id- solitary, the good old man invariably paid a visit to some f 
ble of his relations, and got rid of a cold at the house of one | ie 
of child, of a fever at that of another ; of a touch of the | 
im rheumatism at athird’s, and of a head-ach at a fourth’s. - 
rOe From a communicative neighbour, who sat next me, | 
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found that both children and grand-children were com- 
pletely worthy of their sire, and that the nine brothers 
had entered into a social domestic contract, which did 
honour to their feelings. The purport of this contract 
was, that they were mutually to serve and assist each 
other, either with money, or in any other way which was 
connected with their necessities ; and as if Providence had 
intended to try the sincerity of these attached relations, 
each in their turn had required the philanthropic fulfil- 
ment of the contract.” 

I think it almost impossible to peruse this simple descrip- 
tion of domestic concord, with feelings unaffected or a 
heart unmoved ; and I am of opinion, that the being who 
is uninfluenced by the delicate partialities of consanguinity, 
is alike incapable of the refinements of friendship, or the 
chastened sentiments of connubial love. From that pure 
source arises all those blandishments of affection, which 
extend from generation to generation, imparting to the 
breast of each individual the most exquisitely refined sensa- 
tions the human nature is capable of! Hail wedded love! 
pure source of refined felicity! may the vows which are 
offered on thy sacred altar ever spring from the combina- 
tion of esteem and affection. And though time, in its 
circling course, may diminish the ardour of attachment, 
may it convert passion into frieudship, and extacy into 
confidence ! 





SILENCE WELL DEMANDED. 


Montmor being one day at table with a large party of 
his friends, who talked, sung, and laughed, all at the same 
time. ‘“ For God’s sake, my good Sirs,” said he, “ let’s 
have a little silence, for there is no telling what one is 
eating !!” 
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REMARKS ON A LETTER 


ADDRESSED TO 


THE GOSSIPER, No. IX. Page 185. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ MUSEUM. 
Mr. Editor, 

InpIsposition having compelled me to consulta phy- 
sician in the metropolis, whose celebrity rendered it im- 
possible for me to be immediately admitted ; for the pur- 
pose of preventing time from appearing to move on leaden 
pinions, | took up one of your monthly publications, which, 
with several others, laid on a table in the apartments. 

Much as I wished to be amused, | must candidly inform 
you, Sir, that the motto which your correspondent, Maria, 
has selected, was by no means exemplified; in short, where 
nature is so inaccurately pourtrayed as in the paper alluded 
to, it is impossible to expect that the mind can receive en- 
tertainmert; yet, considering censure, without pointing out 
that which is censurable, as a striking mark of illiberality, 
would merely ask, whether it is probable, thata young 
lady, whom we may presume is a native of London, could 
feel astonishment at beholding a vessel sailing upon the sea ; 
and that she could almost be tempted to consider it an illu- 
sion, when told that living creatures floated in it, exposed 
to winds and waves !!! 

Had this fair ignoramus, Mr. Editor, been educated upon 
a plan suggested by the author of Sandford and Merton, 
sensations somewhat similar might have influenced her mind ; 
but there is even a childish imbecility in her description of 
the amusements, at which a girl of fifteen ought to be 
ashamed. ‘The ridicule she attempts to throw upon the 
Irish officer, and the lady of fifty, from the grossness of 
the dialogue, suddenly recoils; and the ignorance she dis- 
plays of Hibernian politeness, proves that she never asso- 
ciated with those who rank as gentlemen in that isle. 

The conversation between a peer of the realm, and a 
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party of ladies, I considered as an insult to the understand- 
ing, which deserves the severest censure; for is it possible, 
that a valet, in a similar situation, could have perverted 
reason and language in such an abominable manner ? 

Though I had patience to peruse the whole of this curious 
epistle, Sir, yet] have nota sufficient portion to animadvert 
upon it any further; but I trust I have said sufficient to 
convince your fair correspondent, that neither nature or 
education intended her for an author. Would to heaven, 
Mr. Editor, you could puta stop to that maniac-like spirit 
for writing, which has seized the ladies within the last 
twenty or thirty years, to the destruction of the comfort of 
society, and the domestic happiness of individuals. Had 
your correspondent, for example, been instructed in the 
various duties which are attached to the female character, 
she might have rendered herself amiable as a daughter, 
and respectable as a wife ; whereas, from the tenour of her 
letter, itis evident her whole time bas been spent in reading 
novels, until she fancies she shall shine, with genuine lustre, 
in the charaeter of an authoress. 

I shall conclude my animadversions upon this literary 
luminary, with a few stanzas which I recollect hearing 
many, many years ago; said to have been the impromptu 
production of a celebrated author, upon seeing a young 
lady of exquisite beauty engaged at her writing-desk, whilst 
so little attention was paid to the decencies of person, that 
an aperture in her stocking was suffered to appear un- 
mended :— 

“ ‘To see a lady of such grace,— 

“€ With so much sense, and such a face ;— 
** So slatternly, is shocking ! 

“* Oh! if you would with Venus vie, 

“¢ Your pen and poetry lay by, 

‘* And Jearn to mend your stocking !” 


Ihave the honour of being, Mr. Editor, 
a non-adinirer of 
FEMALE SCRIBBLERS. 
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DANCING (PRO AND CON.) 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ MUSEUM. 


Mr. Editor, 

Attuoven I live in a very retired manner, the noise of 
the fashionable world at times penetrates to my solitude; 
and as the lasciviousness of the waltz has been lately made 
the bone of contention between antiquated maidens, and 
the amusement of dancing been consequently most un- 
ceremoniously loaded with the most opprobrious epithets, 
I have investigated the various pros and cons on the sub- 
ject, and now transmit them to you, for the decision of 
your fair readers; at the same time I can easily anticipate 
to which side of the question they are disposed to lean. 

Dancing is an active motion of the body, which proceed- 
eth from the lightness of the heart, judiciously observing 
the true time and measure of music. 

Time and dancing are twins, Time, the first-born, being 
the measure of all moving, and dancing the movement of 
all in measure. 

Dancing is the child of Music and Love. 

The virgins of Basil were accustomed to dance publicly 
on festivals, without the company of men, and to sing 
chaste songs; by this exercise effeminacy, idleness, and 
lasciviousness being avoided, when they married they be- 
came the mothers of a manly, robust, and virtuous race. 

Sempronia, a Roman Jady, although fortunate in her 
husband and children, and famous for her learning, lost her 
reputation hy her great dexterity in footing a dance. 

The soberer and wiser sort, however, of the heathens 
utterly disliked dancing, and among the ancient Romans in 
the flourishing times of the commonwealth it was accounted 
a shame to dance well. 

Plato and Aristippus being invited to a banquet by Dio- 
nysius, and being both commanded by him to dress them- 
selves in purole and to dance, Plato refused, with this an- 
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swer—“ I was born a man, and know oot how to demean 
myself in such womanish effeminacy.”’ Aristippus dressed 
himself in purple, and prepared himself to dance, saying, 
‘6 At the solemnities of our father, Liber, a chaste mind 
knoweth not how to be corrupted.” 

Callisthenes, king of Sicyon, having a daughter marriage- 
able, commanded that it should be proclaimed at the games 
of Olympus, that he that would be accounted Callisthenes’ 
son-in-law should, within sixty days, repair to Sicyon. 
When many wooers had met together, Hippoclides, the Athe- 
pian, son of Tisander, seemed the fittest ; but when he had 
trod the Laconic and Antic measures, and had personated 
them with his legs and arms, Callisthenes resenting it, said, 
‘¢ QO thou son of Tisander, thou hast danced away thy mar- 
riage.” 

Frederick the Third often used to say, * That he would 
rather be sick of a burning fever, than give himself to 
dancing.” 

No man danceth except he be drunk or mad. 

No woman waltzeth except she be a mulier meretriz. 
With this climax I subscribe myself, 

A FANDANGO, 
a ee 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 





INA, a Tragedy, in five Acts; by Mrs. WILMOT. 
London, Murray, 1815. 3s. 


Tue tragedy before us having obtained popular appro- 
bation, and being the production of a lady, will deservedly 
engage our notice. A good tragedy in the present day is 
almost a rara avis, though it would be unjust to withhold 
due commendation from the spirited productions of Jo- 
hanna Baillie. The greater part of them, however, are per- 
haps more fit for the closet than the stage. But the fair 
author of Ina has produced a piece which has succeeded in 
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the representation. The time is fixed in the eighth century, 
and the scene placed in the capital of the kingdom of Wes- 
sex. The story may be thus concisely drawn. Edelfleda, 
(daughter of Ethelbald, king of Murcia) is placed at the 
court of Cenulph, king of Wessex, and betrothed to his son 
Egbert, in order to consolidate alliance and amity between 
the two kingdoms. Egbert was, however, married to Ina 
before this plan was agreed upon, and was no party to it; 
consequently he was backward in those attentions which 
ought to be paid to Edelfleda. She perceiving this, de- 
mands passports for her father’s court, which, with the re- 
port that Ethelbald was about to invade Wessex, brings 
about an explanation, in which Egbert confesses his situa- 
tion. Egbert is sent to head the armies of his father ; 
during his absence, Baldred (a crafty monk, and nephew 
to Cenulph) advises and produces an order for the death of 
Ina; but Alwyn (a friend of Egbert’s) proceeds to the 
camp, and returns with Egbert in time to prevent the exe- 
cution, Baldred had engaged peasants to way-lay Egbert 
and his friend, but they are soon brought over, and Baldred 
himself endeavours to stab Egbert, but Alwyn happily stops 
his arm, and kills him. Upon the return of Egbert, the 
news of the capture of Ethelbald is made known: Edelfleda 
first endeavours to stab Ina, but not succeeding, stabs her- 
self. 

The characters are ably drawn throughout, and the de- 
nouement happily effected. Virtue triumphs, and vice 
suffers. This, (though not always a true picture of human 
life) is certainly more gratifying to the reader or spectator, 
and conveys a more impressive moral. It will, however, 
be right to give a specimen of the author’s style and pow- 
ers, and we select the following. 


(Ina brought in guarded. ) 


Baldred. Daughter of Sigiswold, thou art summon’d hither 
To answer to high charges brought against thee. 
Thou hast, by subtle and unlawful arts, 
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Wrought on the royal heir of Wessex’ throne, 
And drawn him from his true allegiance; 
That he hath broke the faith the king, his father, 
Had pledg’d for him, and thereby brought on us 
A bloody war, and on the throne dishonour. 

Cenulph. Speak, Ina, nor dissemble ; thy confession 
May win stern justice to commit thy cause 
To mercy’s hands. Say, was’t by flatteries, 
By honied words, thou did’st so far prevail ? 

Ina. My king, my royal master! ever gracious ! 
Thanks for thy gentle speech, that gives me time 
To wake and rouse my senses to these horrors, 
So new, so strange around me, conjur’d up 
To terrify my weakness! 
My confession, 
And my defence are one. On simple truth 
I rest. For my good father’s services, 
Most honour’d Cenulph, and his happy death,* 
(For that he held it happy his last words, 
As ye all know, declared) I was advane’d 
To attend your late lov’d confort. In her presence 
I often saw the prince, but practis’d nought 
Of what ye charge me with. I am not skill’d 
In arts unhallow’d, lords, nor even practis'd 
The arts less blam’d, of courtesy and smiles. 
Nay, when through all the realm one voice was heard 
Of gratulation on his martial deeds, 
Oh! when the widow’s tears were dried to bless him! 
When age shook off its weight of years for joy! 
And children gambol’d round his homeward steps, 
While checking his proud steed, he smil’d upon them! 
And when his boundless heart to all went forth, 
To age with filiai love! to glowing youth 
With all a brother’s warmth! To the fall’n foe 
With sadden’d grace, as though he blush’d at conquest! 
I still was silent—though sweet tears would gush 
To bear his praises from a nation’s lips! 

(She appears overcome.) 





(A pause. ) 


* He died in defending the person of Cenulph. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR OCTOBER, 


EE 








Quicquid agunt homines, votum, tima, ira, voluptas 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli. 


Juv. Sat. 1. 


os 


Tae French news which has transpired within these few 
days 1s of more importance than any which has occurred 
since the allies entered Paris. The reported resignation of 
Fouche is not only confirmed, and a total change been at 
length effected in the councils of the king, but an entire 
new ministry is forming by his majesty. It is already con- 
firmed that Duke de Richelieu takes the lead as minister 
of foreign relations and premier, and that the Duke de 
Feltre is to be minister at war. The others are not yet 
definitively settled, but the list considered the most correct 
of any that has appeared, is the following. The Duke of 
Richelieu to be minister for foreign affairs, with the title of 
principal minister; Count Jules de Polignac, minister of 
the police ; M. de Grosbois, minister of the interior; the 
Duke of Feltre, minister of war; M. Laine, minister of 
justice ; the Duke of Gaeta, minister of the finances; M. 
Dubonchage, minister of the marine; the Count de Cara- 
man, minister of the king’s household; the Marquis de 
Maisonfort, director of the posts. 

There is little doubt that this important change in the 
French government has been caused by the interposition of 
the allies, who saw the impossibility of securing the peace 
of Europe, while the most notorious jacobins maintained 
their influence over the king. 

On the whole, we cannot but consider the sudden and 
unexpected change which has taken place in the French ca- 
binet to be an event of the utmost consequence to France 
and to Europe. It is an event, the necessity of which was 
evident to every thinking man who is sincerely desirous of 
witnessing a general and lasting peace on the Continent, 
and without which it would have been utterly impossible 
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to destroy the hopes of those traitors who would have re- 
mained perpetually ready to embark in the most desperate 
enterprises. It is, in short, a complete counter-revolution, 
effected like that of last March, without the loss of a drop 
of human blood. 

For many years the principal events of Buonaparte’s life 
happened in March, at least for the last twenty years. In 
March, 1796, he was named General-in-chief of the Army 
of Italy. In March, 1802, he concluded the peace of Amiens, 
In March, 1804, he destroyed the Duke D’Enghien. In 
March, 1805, he accepted the sovereignty of Italy. In 
March, 1808, he commenced war against Spain. In March, 
1809, he undertook the last war against Austria. In March, 
1810, he received in France the Archduchess Maria Louisa. 
In March, 1811, he announced the birth of his son, the 
King of Rome. In March, 1812, he commenced war 
against Russia. In March, 1813, he re-united new forces 
in Germany against all Europe. In March, 1814, he was 
deprived of histhrone. In March, 1815, he returned master 
of Paris. 

A French gentleman who lately returned from England, 
and dressed in the English style, was travelling to Paris; at 
the inn he supped at on the road, having called for a bottle 
of wine, and asked what was to pay for it, was told five 
francs; upon which he remarked, that he. had travelled 
that road often, and used the same inn, but never was 
charged more than 30 sous before for the same sort of wine. 
The discovery was then made that the gentleman was a 
Frenchman; the woman who:kept the inn begged his par- 
don, and assured him she had taken him for an English- 
man. This hint may put our countrymen upon their guard 
as to the impositions practised on them in France. 

Tue Works or Art.—The works of art plundered from 
Prussia, Brunswick, Hesse, and Mecklenburg, by the French, 
and conveyed to Paris, having been restored upon the de- 
mand of Mr. Ribhentrop, he has claimed forty pillars of 
granite, taken from Aix-la-Chapelle, which are employed 
in the support and decoration of the mescum. He has also 
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claimed the tomb of Charlemagne, which is likewise the 
property of the town of Aix-la-Chapelle. Great difficulties 
arise in finding the treasures of literature that have been 
carried off. The search is, however, diligently prosecuted. 
Of the books taken from the abbey of Prum, the valuable 
‘* Codex Aureus,” which is ornamented with many jewels, 
and is valued by the French librarians at 200,000 francs, 
has been found in the library, and will be taken away. 
There have also been found fifty-two volumes of the cele- 
brated collection of engravings belonging to Cologne, which 
the Prussian General Intendant has also taken away. 

A French mechanic at Neufchatel, named Mailairdet, is 
said to have discovered the perpetuum mobile. \t consists 
of a wheel, on the periphery of which are small pipes half 
filled with quicksilver, which at the top have a centrifugal 
direction ; and, by a simple contrivance, receive below an 
opposite impulse. He shows the machine publicly, and in- 
tends to submit the solution of this difficult problem to a 
farther examination at Paris. The simplicity of the con- 
struction occasions a favourable opinion of the thing. 

Orders to a large extent are now executing at Leeds and 
its neighbourhood, to provide clothing for the Prussians in 
France. Our government takes no part in it, and the whole 
is transacted through private hands. 

A maltster having sold a quantity of grain of very bad 
quality, being asked how he could reconcile it to his con- 
science, replied, that he dealt in grains, not scruples, 

The Archdukes John and Lewis of Austria are arrived in 
this country, on a visit to the Prince Regent, and occupy 
ithe mansion of the Duke of St. Albans, which has been 
fitted up for them in the most elegant style. On Wednes- 
day, the 25th, the Queen held a private court, at which 
their Imperial Highnesses were introduced, and received in 
the most gracious manner. 

Price of Stocks. 3 per cent. Consols G0%.—4 per cent. 
73 Navy 5-per cent, 90.—Ompium 153. 

VOL. Il,-—8. 1, 2c 
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THEATRICALS. 





COVENT-GARDEN. 


Tne announcement of the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, 
the part of Julict by Miss O’Neill, being her first appear- 
ance this season, was sufficient to fill the house previously to 
the rising of the curtain, on Monday, Oct. 2. To speak of 
her merits in this character is unnecessary. Though great 
in Juliet, it is by no means her best character ; yetthere 
are scenes in it, in which she is superior to'any Juliet of the 
present day. Inthe garden-scene, and in the last scene, 
she particularly excelled. She has certainly lost none of 
her attractions since she was last on the London boards. 
She was loudly greeted on her entrance, and rapturously 
applauded at the falling of the curtain. Mr. C. Kemble 
played Romeo. Thisis one of his happiest efforts. Nature 
has done much for him in this character, and Mr. Kemble 
has improved her favours. In the banishment scene, as it 
is called, his acting was impassioned and energetic; he 
seemed to rise above himself, and displayed more feeling 
than we thought he possessed. In the tomb scene, also, he 
was much applauded. 








DRURY-LANE. 


. Mrs. Mardyn repeated, for the third time, the character 
of Amelia Wildenheim, in Lover’s Vows. This lady’s merits 
become more conspicuous each time we witness her ef- 
forts. Her performance, so far from falling off in point 
of attraction and effect, has materially improved; she 
has derived advantage from the hints which have, in the 
spirit of friendship, been thrown out to her; her action 
was less volatile, but more natural; and, therefore, spoke 
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more to the heart. She was greeted as loudly at her enirée, 
and as much applauded throughout, as on either of her 
former appearances.—Rae’s Frederick lost nothing of its 
spirit or effect. His acting, in the interview with the 
Baron, in which he discovers to him that he is his son, was 
admirable. It was felt by the audience ; several ladies in 
the pit and boxes were in hysterics. Pope, as Baron Wil. 
denheim, was respectable; he would be entitled: to more 
praise if he would take the trouble of making himself per- 
fect in his part. The house was crowded to excess. 

In “ The Child of Nature,” a young lady made her debut 
on Tuesday, Oct. 3, as the representative of Amanthis. 
Her extreme youth and interesting appearance did not fail 
to make a most powerful impression in her favour, which 
was not diminished by any subsequent error. Her concep- 
tion of the character of manthis was good, and towards 
the close of the piece she displayed considerable vivacity 
and feeling. Her deportment in the scene in which the 
hostility of the Uncle to her union with the Marquis is de- 
veloped, was admirable; and the chaste expression of sen- 
sibility which it presented, was that which it is not always 
easy to find on the stage. Where she recognises her long 
Jost father, her transport was pleasingly natural, and the 
effect on the spectators was correspondingly great. The 
other characters call for no particular observation. Gattie 
was entertaining in the Uncle, and S. Penley, in some parts 
of the Count, was remarkably happy. The comedy was 
announced for repetition with universal applause. 

The entertainments of the evening closed with The 
Review, in which Lovegrove, whose absence from the 
stage in consequence of severe indisposition, has long been 
a subject of regret, sustained his old character, Caleb 
Quotem, with great humour and success. Johnstone’s 
Looney added to the treat, and convulsed the house with 
laughter. 
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THE 
MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1815. 


WALKING DRESS. 


. Pelisse of Cloth or Velvet; full Body and Sleeves, richly 
ornamented with Silk or full Satin Trimming; the Skirt 
likewise ornamented with Trimmings; Bonnet of Velvet or 
Satin to correspond, ornamented with Feathers; Half-boots, 
Gloves, Ridicule, &c. to suit the Dress. 


AFTERNOON DRESS. 


Full Body and Sleeves of coloured Satin, richly orna- 
mented with Lace or Silk Trimming; the Train of Dress 
Muslin or Crape, richly ornamented at the bottom with 
Lace, or coloured Ribbon to correspond with the Body ; 
Shoes and Gloves of white Kid, 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





A SERMON IN VERSE. 


a 


Why art thou so full of heaviness, O my soul? and why art thou so dis- 
quieted within me? Put thy trust in God, Ps, xiii. v. 6, 7. 





Wuy droops the head? why languishes the eye? 
What means the flowing tear and frequent sigh ? 
Where are the lenient medicines, to impart 
Their balmy virtues to a bleeding heart ? 
Fruitless are all attempts of kiad relief, 

To mix her cordial, and allay my grief; 

So strong my anguish, so severe my pain, 

Weak is philosophy, and reason vain ; 

Their rules, like fael, make my passion glow, 
Quicken each pang, and point the sting of woe: 
Imagination labours but in vain, 

While darkening clouds intoxicate the brain ; 
Fancy no sweet ideas can suggest, 

To lull the raging tumult in my breast. 

In vain or mirth invites, or friendship calls ; 

Wit dies a jest, and conversation palls. 

The works of art and nature dull appear, 

And each corroding thought creates despair ; 
No scenes amuse me which amus’d before, 

And what delighted once delights no more. 
Though all creation beautiful appears, 

And nature’s aspect a rich verdure wears ; 

Yet still her bloom with sick’ning eyes I see, 
And all her luxury is lost on me. 

The budding plants of variegated hue, | 

The blossom opening with the morning dew, 
2c3 
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The vernal breeze, that gently fans the bowers, 
The smiling meadows, and enliv’ning showers; 
The enamell’d garden, where the works of art 
Give strength to nature, and fresh charms impart ; 
Where gaudy pinks and blushing roses bloom; 
Rich in array and pregnant with perfume ; 
Where Flora smiling, sees her offspring vie 

To spread their beauties, and regale the eye ; 
All, all in vain with charms united glow, 

To deck the scene or gild the face of woe, 

So when the morning lark ascending sings, 
While joy attunes her voice and mounts her wings; 
Though to her cheerful notes the hills reply, 
And warbling music gladdens all the sky! 

Still in her strains no pleasing charms I find, 
No sweet enchantment to compose my mind, 

In vain the sun his gaudy pride displays, 

No genial warmth attends his brightest rays ; 

So when his absent light the moon supplies, 

And planets glitter to enrich the skies; 

No gleam of comfort from their lustre flows, 

No harbinger of peace or calm repose ; 

But gloomy vapours o’er the night prevail, 

And pestilence is spread in ev’ry gale. 

Thus weaken’d by a gradual decay, 2 
In sighs I pass the melancholy day, | 
And drink life’s bitter drav ~ht without allay. 5 
But stop, rash man, thy plaintive strain suppress, 
With Christian patience learn to acquiesce ; 
The instructive voice of reason calmly hear, 
And let religion check the flowing tear ; 
Whate’er the will of Providence assigns, 

Tis infidelity alone repines ; 

But those who trust in God disdain to grieve, 
And what our father sends with joy receive; 
Whose sharp corrections testify his love, 

And certain blessings in the end will prove : 
Who sees how men would err without controul, ? 
Affiicts the body to improve the soul, 

And by chastising part, preserves the whole ; 5 
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So that, though low’ring skies and threat’ning gales 
Should raise a mighty storm, and rend thx: sails ; 
Yet if calm reason at the helm preside, 

My little bark shall stem both wind and tide ; 

An adverse current shall at last convey 

This shatter’d vessel to the realms of: day. 

Thus satisfied, how rash it is for man, 

When under God’s correction, to complain ; ; 
My soul with sad disquietude opprest, ! 
Directs her flight to heav’n in search of rest, 
And refuge takes, which peace at last will bring any 
Beneath the shadow of the Almighty wing ; 
On him I fix my mind, and place my trust, 
A Being infinitely wise and just; 

And if his Providence some beams create, 
To brighten the complexion of my fate, 
My thankful tribute to his throne I'll raise, 
In songs of gratitude, and joy, and praise. i 
But should indulgence suit not his designs, 
Who evil into happiness refines, 

Let due submission make my burden light, 
And may I think whatever is, is right. 
Then be not thou disquieted, my soul, a 
Have lively faith, and faith will make thee whole, | [ 
When heaven inflicts, with calmness bear the stroke, iil 
Since to repine is only to provoke. be i 
Learn to adore the being of thy God, i 
And kiss the sacred hand that holds the rod; + ii 
That sacred hand which first the heart explores, 
Probes ev’ry wound, and searches all its sores ; Th | 
Then the right medicine properly applies, 





And cleanse the part where all th’ infection lies. 
Hear this, thou coward man, nor dread the smart, 
Which, though it stings, will purify the heart ; 
For resignation will promote the cure, 

And though the means are sharp, the end is sure. 
Since then afflictions are through mercy sent, 

To be of good the happy instrument, 

Since for the noblest end they are design’d, 
To form the judgment, to improve the mind, 
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To curb our passions, to direct our love, 
To awe mankind, to speak a God above. 
Oh! may I view them with religious eye, 
Without a murmur, and without reply. 
Hence shall I taste the sweets that evils bring, 

And suck the honey, while I feel the sting; 

Hence shall I learn the bitter cup to bless, 

And drink it as a draught of happiness. 

A wholesome portion, which, though mix’d with gall, 
May still preserve my life, my soul, my all. 

So, though the promis’d fruit shall fail the vine, 
The fig-tree sicken, and its bloom decline, 

The labours of the olive prove in vain, 

And flocks infected, perish on the plain; 

Though corn, and oil, and wine at once decrease, 
The fields grow barren, and the harvest cease ; 
Though baffled hinds their fruitless toil deplore, 
And vales uncheerful, iaugh and sing no more; 

Yet still with gladness would I serve the Lord, 
Adore his wisdom, and obey his word. “ 

Here then, O God, regard a suppliant’s prayer, 
Soothe all my pangs, and soften my despair : 
Illuminate my soul with gladsome rays, 

And tune my voice to thy eternal praise ; 

Dispel the clouds of darkness from my eyes, 

And let me know that to be good is wise. 

Let Christian precepts all my soul employ, 

And be not more my duty than my joy; 

Let conscience void of art, and free from guile, 
Still in my bosom innocently smile ; 

Her cheerful beams shall gild the gloom of fate, 
And make me happy in whatever state. 
Hence shall I learn my tribute to improve ; 
If poor by patience, and if rich by love. 

If fortune smiles, let me be virtue’s friend, 
And where I go let charity attend; 

Within my bosom let compassion dwell, 

To soften all the woes that others feel ; 

T’ assuage, by kind relief, affliction’s sighs, 
And wipe the falling tear from widows’ eyes ; 
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To feed the hungry, the distress’d to cheer, 
The needy succour, and the feeble rear; 
Hence shall my mind, inflam’d by public good, 
Unshaken stand, in midst of plenty’s flood ; 


Look with disdain upon the pomp of state, 
And by humility be truly great. 

But if it be thy blessed will to spread 

Clouds of thick darkness low’ring o’er my head, 
Let me have grace to know they are design’d 
To check my follies, and improve my mind ; 
Let me have grace, to know in my distress, 

I still to thee may have a free access, 

And be a heir (tho’ all the world should frown) 
Of heavenly glory, and a future crown. 

From these reflections true contentment flows, 
Contentment, such as grandeur seldom knows ; 
Hence in the lowly cot a relish springs, 

Above the taste of courts or pride of kings; 
Thus in the flood of wealth be thou my guide, 
And steer my course ’twixt avarice and pride ; 
Or in the ebb of fortune teach my mind, 

To know its duties and to be resign’d ; 
Prepare me to receive or good or ill, 

As the result of thy Almighty will ;— 

Thy will, whose chief delight and gen’ral plan 
Is to promote the happiness of man, 

Be every sensual appetite suppress’d, 

Nor the least taint lie lurking in my breast ; 
Let steady reason my affections guide, 

And calm content sit smiling by my side ; 
Teach me with scorn to view the things below 
As gaudy phantoms and as empty show ; 
But fix my mind upon the things above, 

As the sole object of a Christian’s love. 
Make me reflect on an eternal home, 

A dying Saviour and a world to come. 


Hence shall I scorn temptations gilded bait, } 


Direct me virtue’s happy course to run, ? 


And let me, as instructed by thy Son, 
Tn every station say, thy will be done. 
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SONG. 


ADDRESSED TO 





FoRGIVE, fond maid, the falt’ring lays, 
Officious thus that court thine ear ; 
Forgive the sigh that hapless strays, 
Forgive the timid trembling tear. 
They ask not now return of love, 
To soothe them with its pow’r divine ; 
Nor do they hope that breast to move 
With the rude pangs that throb in mince. 


Forgive, if thought as truant boy 
To earlier hours dejected strays ; 
When hope was young, and life was joy, 
And time bask’d in enjoyment’s rays, f 
The stifled throb—the silent throe, 
Upbraid thee not ;—the languid breast 
One solace only seeks to know— 
It once was happy—once ‘was blest ! 


al ier 





TO THE SETTING SUN. 


BRIGHT orb of day, as thy declining beam 
In clouds of glory hastens from my view, 
How do I love to catch the last faint gleam 
Thy setting splendours round the landscape strew. 


All nature sinking to a soft repose, 
In farewell accent greets thy parting ray ; 
And the rich tints thy glowing radiance throws, 
Endear the prospect of the close of day. . 


Oh! when my setting sun of life draws near 
Its final close, may I like thee decline ; 
And the last rays of my existence here, 
Be bright, unclouded, and as pure as thixe. 
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‘HOARSE-HOWLING wind! thy wild tempestuous breath 


SONNET TO THE WIND. 
BY J. M. LACEY. 


Gives the weak mind each soul-distressing fear, 
Each dream unblest, imagination drear ; 
Whilst fancy fills thy sounds with shrieks of death! 
Those sounds are truly awful ;—on this plain 
Where now I-seek my dark, uncertain way, 
They sweep with whirlwind rush, then sink again, 
And sullen howl like midnight wolves at bay. 
Now round yon ancient ruin comes the gale, 
And shrill it sounds the mossy pile along, 
Whilst thought imagines it some demon’s wail, 
Or anguish-loving fiend’s exulting song! 
In such an hour, -how sweet are home’s bright joys, 
Joys for which ev’ry traveller’s soul must long ! 


-_—— 
ON THE DECLINE OF THE YEAR. 


‘How drooping nature now is seen, 
The change how dull to all! 
The meads have lost their lovely green, 
And leaves abundant fall. 
The hills no longer white with corn, 
Nor birds melodious sing ; 
But all seems dreary and forlorn, 
And mourns the loss of Spring. 
Just so, my friends, must we decay, 
Our seasons thus behold ; 
For youth resembles blooming May, 
And age December’s cold. 
Yet nature will again renew 
Those charms we now deplore ; 
The flowers appear in brightest hue, 
And fragrant as before. 
And shall not man again arise, 
Again with vigour move ? 
When call'd to dwell beyond the skies, 
And taste a Saviour’s love! 
Stoney Stratford, Oct. 14, 1815. 
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SONNE’ TO THE WIND. 
BY J. M. LACEY. 


HOARSE-HOWLING wind! thy wild tempestuous breath 
Gives the weak mind each soul-distressing fear, 
Each dream unblest, imagination drear; 

Whilst fancy fills thy sounds with shrieks of death! 

Those sounds are truly awful ;—on this plain 
Where now Iseek my dark, uncertain way, 

They sweep with whirlwind rush, then sink again, 
And sullen howl like midnight wolves at bay. 

Now round yon ancient ruin comes the gale, 

And shrill it sounds the mossy pile along, 
Whilst thought imagines it some demon’s wail, 

Or anguish-loving fiend’s exulting song! 
In such an hour, how sweet are home’s bright joys, 
Joys for which ev’ry traveller’s soul must long ! 





._§_——<>——— 


ON THE DECLINE OF THE YEAR. 


How drooping nature now is seen, 
The change how dull to all! 

The meads have lost their lovely green, 
And leaves abundant fall. 

The hills no longer white with corn, 
Nor birds melodious sing ; 

But all seems dreary and forlorn, 
And mourns the loss of Spring. 

Just so, my friends, must we decay, 
Our seasons thus behold; 

For youth resembles blooming May, 
And age December’s cold. 

Yet nature will again renew 
Those charms we now deplore ; 

The flowers appear in brightest hue, 
And fragrant as before. 

And shall not man again arise, 
Again with vigour move ? 

When call'd to dwell beyond the skies, 
And taste a Saviour’s love! 

Stoney Stratford, Oct. 14, 1815, J.H, 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





From circumstances now made generally public, the 
LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM has devolved into the 
hands of new Proprietors. They therefore take this oppor- 
tunity of soliciting the continuance of that able assistance 
from those Correspondents by whose literary abilities this 
Miscellany has enjoyed such a conspicuous share of public 
patronage. The manner in which the work will be in future 
conducted, not only in regard to the literary but the decora- 
tive departments, will be marked by the most extended 
liberality, and new channels of general information will be 
opened, which will elevate this work to the first rank of 


periodical publications. 


From the confusion, which is ever the attendant on com- 
mercial failures, several of the M.S, of our Correspondents 
have been mislaid, or lost, especially the continuation of those 
articles which are now in the course of publication. We 
must therefore trespass upon our Correspondents for another 
copy of their communications, and we request that they may 
be transmitted as early in the month as possible. 


From Oscar, Mr. H. Finn, Mr. Hatt, from Ora, and 
our other poetical Correspondents, we look with anxiety for a 
continuance of their favours. The effusions of such truly- 
poetic minds cannot fail to enhance the value of our Mis- 
cellany, 


Several communications are under consideration. 
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